7. The Lotus Sutra {Saddharmapundarika Sutra) 

Now, I turn my attention to the Lotus Sutra {Saddharmapundarika Sutra). In many 
ways the Lotus Sutra is the fundamental, the central Sutra of the Mahayana. It had a 
tremendous degree of popularity throughout the lands of the Mahayana. It was very 
popular in India and in Tibet. It continued to be very popular in China, Korea and 
Japan also. Throughout the Mahayana countries the Lotus Sutra has been the 
fundamental and popular. Among the other reasons why it has been very popular, is 
the fact that in its later portion the Sutra includes a chapter devoted to the very 
much beloved Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Kwan-yin). He is, of course, very popular in 
Tibet. He is the patron deity, if you like, of Tibet. The Dalai Lama is believed to be a 
manifestation of the Avalokitesvara. Avalokitesvara is also extremely popular, as you 
know in China and in Japan. 

[/ don't know whether we wilt have time to look into that chapter [on Avalokitesvara]. But we can if we 
have time.] 

As the Lotus Sutra is extremely important and popular, it is entirely natural and right 
that we first look at the Lotus Sutra to study the Mahayana Sutra literature. 

§ 1 . Compassion is the Core of Mahayana 

Now, I want to characterize the Mahayana tradition in general before we get into the 
principal theme of the Lotus Sutra. We have already given sufficient hint of the 
essence of the foundation of the Mahayana. But there is no harm in making those 
hints specific, classifying those hints and making those hints concrete. What we have 
been hinting in our past lectures is that the core of the Mahayana is compassion. 
That is the essence of the Mahayana. Compassion is the fundamental motivation of 
the Mahayana. Arya Nagarjuna, one of the greatest exponents of the Mahayana says 
in one of his texts that the Mahayana is motivated by compassion. (You will be 
hearing about him a lot in the future lectures). Nagarjuna pleads, "Do not disparage 
the Mahayana, do not blame the Mahayana, because the fundamental motivation of 
the Mahayana is compassion." 

Nagarjuna, as I have suggested yesterday, was for most part writing for the 
Abhidharmika/HTnayana/Sthaviravada audiences. {Call it what you like, just opt for at 
least which is less controversial name for what came before the Mahayana or call it 
pre-Mahaydna). So Nagarjuna was writing by and large for the pre-Mahayana 
audience that not yet converted to Mahayana and he was supposed to convert his 
audience to Mahayana. There were naturally some people, who did not yet accept 
the Mahayana or were not converted to the Mahayana. There was a tendency to 
blame and to criticize the Mahayana. So Nagarjuna, particularly, warned against this 
attitude and he asked them not to blame and criticize the Mahayana, because the 
principal motivation of the Mahayana is compassion. And this I always tell my 
students. Many of them are from the Theravada background and when I teach 
Mahayana, I tell them not to disparage the Mahayana, not to criticize the Mahayana 
because the basic motivation of the Mahayana is compassion. 
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[And I certainly believe that. I have a profound appreciation of the Mahdydna. I respect the Mahdydna. I 
try my best to practice in the Mahdydna tradition and that of course does not mean that I don't equally 
respect the Theravdda tradition, because as I told yesterday that in order to practice the Mahdydna you 
have to practice the Theravdda as well. But even those who are sympathetic to the Mahdydna do come 
across some aspect of the Mahdydna, certain statement, certain passages of the Mahdydna that 
generate some doubt and perplexity. I have to admit there are some. I am not going to classify what sort 
of practices and what sort of teachings are they now. If they happen to come up in the course of 
teaching or in the course of discussion I will identify them.] 

In general, I can say that there are some aspect of the Mahayana that may be little bit 
over the top. Maybe they are little exaggerated and flamboyant. But I forgive that. I 
overlook that because the motivation is compassion. Let me give you a concrete 
example because then you will understand what I mean. If I speak in general term 
you will not understand what I mean. What I mean, for example, is that most of you 
are familiar with the Japanese sect that is most commonly known as 'Nichiren.' You 
are familiar with that school I suppose. Lot of people in the West and elsewhere 
come and ask my opinion about the Nichiren sect. They want to know if they can 
follow the Nichiren practices and so forth. I would never ever recommend anyone 
who is starting out in Buddhism to follow Nichiren. I won't recommend that. I think 
that is a very marginal school, a school that is just on the edge of Buddhism. It misses 
out lot of basic Buddhist teachings. So this is the manifestation, a development of 
the Mahayana school that goes, in my humble opinion, very close to the edge, if not 
over the edge. But I know also for the fact people who began there connecting with 
Buddhism with Nichiren have, in the course of time, crossed over and began to study 
more main stream Buddhism and practicing more main stream Buddhism. So even 
Nichiren with all its peculiarity, with all its bizarre practices, with all its dubious 
credentials to be a real Buddhist school can serve as a bridge. It can serve as a hook 
to bring people into Buddhism. That's why we close an eye to some of these extreme 
or dubious developments within the Mahayana. We close an eye to them because we 
realize that they can also be a bridge. They can bring people to the main stream 
Buddhist teaching. So compassion is essential to this. 

People according to the Ariyapariyesana Sutta are sunken in attachment, they have 
lot of dust in their eyes, and they have dull faculties and so forth. To bring these 
kinds of people in Buddhism you need lot of skilful means. You need lot of cleaver 
and intelligent methods to bring them into the Buddhist tradition, into the Buddhist 
fold. Because of compassion the Mahayana bends over backwards. It makes 
allowances. It forgives. It is tolerant of even dubious practices, because it believes 
that step by step, little by little people will be brought into the Buddhist fold, they 
will be brought into the Buddhist tradition, to the real teachings of the Buddha. 

§ 2 . Skilful Means: The Main Theme of the Lotus 

Sutra 

Buddha taught using the skillful means according to the capacity of his disciples and 
in this point, we can recall again the simile that we heard before about beings being 
similar to lotuses in a pond. In a pond some lotuses are deeply submerged in the 
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water, some lotuses are just at the surface of the water and some of the lotuses are 
quite well out of the water. This simile, of course, is supposed to express different 
capacities or abilities of living beings. Some living beings have inferior abilities, some 
have middling abilities and some living beings have great abilities. So the Buddha 
taught in accord with the abilities of the living beings. But that does not mean that 
the teaching was not relevant to all living beings whether their abilities were less or 
great. In order to demonstrate this, there is another chapter of the Lotus Sutra where 
the Sutra uses the simile of growing vegetations. According to the Sutra, the title of 
this chapter is the 'Simile of Medicinal Herbs'. 

Basically what the teaching in that Chapter says is that rain falls alike. That is to say, 
all growing things according to their position, according to their status and situation 
receive rainfall. So when it rains, for example, all the growing things benefit from the 
rain. The great trees, the shrubs, bushes, the grass, the crops, the grain and the 
vegetables all benefit from the rain. But this all happens according to their own need 
and their own requirement. The rain falls impartially upon all and all take what they 
need from the rain. All benefit according to their abilities/ requirements from the 
rain. The tiny insignificant grass needs less rain, the great trees, the shrubs and 
bushes require more rain. Each receives as much rain as they need. Rain falls 
impartially upon all of these growing things, upon all these plants. The rain in this 
case is like the Dharma, the teaching of the Dharma. One of the last ten stages of the 
Bodhisattva is called the stage of 'Dharmamegha' (cloud of the Dharma) and the 
Buddha like a cloud of Dharma releases rain of Dharma, which fall impartially upon 
all living beings and which benefits and nourishes all the listeners according to their 
ability, according to their need and according to their capacity. 

Similarly, we have the example of the sunlight. The light of the sun affects everything, 
affects the landscape. In the same way, when the sun rises in the morning, first it 
touches upon the higher mountains. Then it gradually touches the lower slops, and 
finally, it touches the valleys and plains. Here the important aspect is that it touches 
all the various levels that are found on the surface of the earth. It lights up, it 
illuminates the landscape according to their position, according to their need and 
according to their place. So in the same way, the teaching of the Buddha shines upon 
all living beings; each and every one of them receive the Dharma according to their 
need. This is the activity of the Buddha operating through skillful means. Due to 
great compassion, the transcendental Buddha can appear in various forms for the 
benefit of the living beings. He can appear in the form of a historical Buddha like the 
Buddha Sakyamuni. He can appear in the form of an Arhat. He can appear in the 
form of a Bodhisattva. He can appear in the form of a 'friend of virtue' 
{kalyanamitra).He can also appear in the form of an ordinary living being. 

So a Buddha has his unlimited capacity to appear in various forms in order to liberate 
living beings. So, why is this done? Why is this necessary? Why the Buddha had to 
undertake this strategy or this exercise in skillful means? The reason is that the 
Buddha had to undertake these exercises as intelligent, expedient methods for 
instructing living beings. Realizing the ultimate truth is not easy. (I don't have to tell 
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you that). For countless lifetimes we have been circling in Samsara. We have been 
building up erroneous/mistaken ideas about the world with regard to how the nature 
of things are and what the real state of beings are. These are not easy truths for us to 
understand. It is not easy for us to realize how things really are. We need lot of help 
and we need lot of effort to understand. Some of us are more fortunate than others, 
because some of us may have had experiences in the past. We may have heard the 
Dharma in the past. We may have had practiced the Dharma in the past. We may 
have had the opportunity to meet masters, Arhats or even Buddha in our previous 
lives. So we have great aptitudes for the Dharma in this life. Sometimes people 
wonder, why is it that a particular person seems to have more capacity for 
meditation, seems to understand the teachings of the Dharma more quickly than 
others? The reason is because of the experiences of that person in the past. When he 
had more contacts with the Dharma in his previous lives then he finds it easier to 
enter into and understand the Dharma in this life. When the people had less contact 
with the Dharma in the past lives then they have to work that much harder in this life 
in order to be able to understand the teaching of the Dharma. So it is the question of 
aptitude; it is the question of previous experience of the Dharma. All living beings 
have different capacities; all living beings have different abilities to understand the 
dharma. So the Buddha need to device special method/expedient means in order to 
help living beings for the understanding of the Dharma. 

2.1. Direct Teaching (nitartha) and Indirect Teaching 
(neyartha) 

With regard to developing the understanding of the Dharma, it is important to 
remember that the understanding of the Dharma did not initially come instantly. It 
does not come in a moment. Now I know there has been a lot of discussion whether 
the enlightenment is sudden or gradual and so forth. The fact is that even if 
something happens suddenly, it has to be preceded by series of causes. Looking over 
the top of the wall may be sudden but going on top of the wall is gradual, step by 
step, and that is true of any progress for understanding of the Dharma. It has to be 
preceded by gradual progress toward that moment of illumination, toward that 
moment of enlightenment. For this purpose the Buddha devised various means of 
teachings. 

Now, depending on the context, the more common and general division of teachings 
are categorized into two; direct teaching {nitartha 7 $L ) and indirect teaching 
{neyartha ^ 7 $L), or the conventional teaching {vyavahara/samvrti) and ultimate 
teaching {paramartha). Now various Buddhist traditions have different definition of 
what is direct teaching and what is indirect teaching, or what is conventional 
teaching and what is ultimate teaching. 

Nitartha is the direct teaching that goes straight to the meaning. Neyartha means 
indirect or leading teaching. Vyavahara is what accords with the usage of the world. 
Paramartha is the highest object or purpose, highest meaning(i.e., param - highest, 
artha - object or purpose or meaning). 
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So these are the some general divisions of the teaching of the Buddha. For example, 
again for a moment, if we refer to the Abhidharmikas within the Theravada tradition, 
we do have a division. There the Abhidharma is regarded as the higher Dharma, the 
Dharma pointing to the higher truth. In that context, we can say when the Buddha 
refers to a person or a thing (e.g., Devadatta and Devadatta's house), this is an 
example of a conventional usage, a conventional teaching. When the Buddha refers 
to aggregates, the skandhas, the elements, the factors, the dharmas, these are the 
example of ultimate truth. It isn't convenient for us always to refer to people as 
collection of processes. It isn't easy. I would find it inconvenient to say, all the time, 
these collections of processes known as Mrs. X will now write on the board a 
collection of letters that form the word 'vyavahdra.' This is awkward. So it is not 
necessary to talk like that in ordinary way of life. We can speak about person or 
thing, but from the ultimate point of view we know there are no person and no thing. 
Ultimately, they are only collection of processes; they are collection of elements. This 
is, of course, from the Abhidharmika point of view. In general, there is this distinction 
between the conventional truth and ultimate truth, or between the truths of direct 
meaning and the truths of indirect meaning/the leading meaning. Now, of course, 
the people being what they are have always argued over what was the direct 
meaning and what was the indirect meaning, or what was the conventional truth and 
what was the ultimate truth? The Mahayana and the Mahayana schools set the mark; 
they raised the bar for ultimate truth very high. We can expect very little in language. 
In fact, virtually nothing of what we can express in words qualifies as the ultimate 
truth according to the Mahayana. The fact is that the Buddha used language as 
skillful means to train people in stages according to their capacity according to their 
ability. This is one of the principal themes of the Lotus Sutra. 

So just to recapitulate, at this moment, the principal themes of the Lotus Sutra are 
that the Buddha is a transcendental being; the extinction of the Buddha, the 
appearance of the Buddha Sakyamuni in the world was just a manifestation of the 
transcendental/eternal Buddha. The Buddha uses infinite variety of skillful means in 
order to train living beings, because of his great compassion. Out of his great 
compassion, he has recourse to devices, the appropriate means, the expedient means 
of teaching living beings. This is, of course, one of the particular qualities of the 
Buddha, one of the attributes of the Buddha. Why is the Buddha what he is? Why is 
the Buddha a Buddha? Why is he superior to an Arhat? The Buddha over the 
countless lifetimes, through the practice of the perfections, has been able to develop 
an understanding of the capacities of the living beings. He has developed an 
understanding of the state of mind of various living beings and he has developed an 
ability to choose methods that are suitable, that are most efficient for training and 
leading those living beings towards awakening. 

2.2. Skillful Means in the Pali Suttas 

The idea of skillful means {updya kausalya) is very important for the whole Mahayana 
tradition. But it is not exclusive to the Mahayana tradition. It is not an invention of 
the Mahayana tradition. Even according to the Pali texts, the Buddha makes use of 
skillful means. And this is a point important to remember, because once again I want 
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to underline the fact that there is no radical revolution to be found in the Mahayana. 
The Mahayana was not a radical revolution. The Mahayana was not a great shift from 
the Theravada tradition. The Mahayana simply took certain elements, certain aspects 
of the Buddhist teachings, which are also found in the Theravada tradition, and 
developed/elaborated them. In this case, according to the Theravada sources, we 
have numerous examples of the Buddha using skillful means, using expedient 
methods for teaching his disciples. And this is evident almost without exception 
throughout the discourses of the Buddha that we find in the Pali canon. The Buddha 
always used examples and similes. The Buddha always used, in his discourses, things 
with which his disciples or his students were familiar. 

2.2.1. Sona 

For example, some of you may have heard of the Buddha's dialogue with Sona, the 
former musician. I will recount the story briefly. The monk Sona who had difficulty 
with his meditation went to the Buddha and said, 'I have difficulty with my 
meditation, I want to give up the life of monkhood and go back to my lay life and do 
good work. The Buddha said, Tell me Sona, before you joined the order, you were a 
musician, is that right?' 'Yes, my lord.' 'Tell me Sona, which string of your lute would 
produce harmonious sound, the string that is too tight?' 'No, my lord, the string 
which is too tight won't produce a harmonious sound, besides it is liable to break.' 
'Then Sona is that the string too loose would give a harmonious sound.' 'No, that 
also won't give a harmonious sound.' 'Then which string would give the harmonious 
sound?' 'The string, which is not too tight and not too loose.' 

So this is the same way we should practice meditation. Your meditation should not 
be too tight, you shouldn't press too hard on the one hand and you should not be 
too loose or relaxed on the other hand. So the Buddha used this example in order to 
teach Sona the Middle Way, with which Sona was very much familiar. Sona had to 
avoid the extremes of pushing too hard on the one hand and to be lazy on the other 
hand. And this is the teaching that doesn't apply only to meditation; it applies to 
everything we do. Everything we do, we have to keep just right balance between 
pushing too hard and being too lazy. If you push too hard, you can damage your 
faculties. You can destroy your progress and your mind and body can become tired 
and frustrated. And if you are too lazy, then you won't make any progress either. You 
have to find a right balance. So in this case the Buddha used the example of lute and 
the string with which Sona was very familiar. 

2.2.2. Riding an Elephant 

Again in another time, a certain prince came to the Buddha and asked whether 
someone could learn, and could achieve enlightenment within a relatively short 
period of time? How long does it take for someone to achieve enlightenment? The 
Buddha said, 'Well prince, you have learned the skill of riding an elephant, controlling 
the elephant with the help of hook. How long did it take you?' The prince replied, 'it 
might have taken few days, might have taken a week or two at least.' So the Buddha 
said, 'It is just like that, if you want to learn meditation, if your faculties are clear, your 
health is good, if you apply the method, you can learn to meditate just as easily as 
you learned riding an elephant. It is simply the skill.' So again the Buddha took 
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something from the life with which his disciples were familiar. Sona was familiar with 
the lute, the prince was familiar with the skill of elephant riding and the Buddha took 
these phenomenon with which his interlocutors, with which his students were 
familiar. He used them as an example to teach the Dharma. This is the use of skillful 
means, finding things that the person is familiar with. This is a very simple method. 
By now this is recognized by so many walks of life. This is all part of communication 
skill. 

If you have to talk to people, whether in business or in politics, you have to connect 
with those people by talking about things that they understand, things they know. It 
is no use going to talk to the people in very disconnected things that they don't 
understand. You have to begin where they are and build the bridge, and then 
gradually bring them along to make them understand what you are talking about. 
The Buddha even in the Theravada texts and tradition was a master of skillful means. 

2.2.3. Horse Trainer 

There is a famous encounter between the Buddha and a certain horse trainer. The 
horse trainer came to the Buddha and said, 'Lord, you are famous for training gods 
and men, how do you train gods and men?' The Buddha said, 'All right horse trainer, 
you tell me first, how you train the horses?' And the horse trainer said, 'I train them 
by gentle method, I train them by harsh method, I train them by both gentle and 
harsh method and if they can't be trained, I kill them.' The Buddha said, 'I train the 
gods and the men in the same way. I train them by gentle method, telling them all 
the benefits of Dharma, how they will get better rebirth and eventually freedom from 
suffering if they practice Dharma. I train them by harsh method by telling them if 
they don't practice Dharma they may reborn in hell or as an animal and so forth. And 
I train them by both gentle and harsh method by telling them the benefit of 
practicing the dharma on the one hand and by telling them the painful 
consequences of not practicing the dharma on the other hand. So I use both gentle 
and harsh method and if I cannot not train them I kill them.' 

The horse trainer was shocked. How could Tathagata talks about killing living beings? 
The Buddha said, 'I mean, if I cannot train them I ignore them.' For the Tathagata 
ignoring a person tantamount killing him in the sense that at least for the time being 
he does not have any hope for progress, because the Tathagata is unable to train 
him; the training has no effect on him. So in this respect the Buddha explicitly said 
that he used various methods. 

2.2.4. Nanda 

And now I just tell you one last story that will make the point sufficiently clear. Even 
according to the Theravada tradition, the Buddha was very courageous in using 
skillful means. This story is about the Buddha's cousin Nanda. Some of you might 
know the story. Nanda was ordained as a monk the day before his wedding. That is 
also skillful means employed in the story. The Buddha visited Kapilavastu and had 
taken his meal. He was returning to the banyan grove where he was residing with the 
community of monks. Before he took his leave and headed towards the monastery, 
he gave his alms bowl to Nanda to carry. Nanda did not know what to do. He didn't 
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want to be rude and return the bowl to the Buddha. So he carried the bowl all the 
way to the monastery. The Buddha thanked Nanda for carrying the bowl and asked 
Nanda to sweep the courtyard of the monastery. Nanda started to sweep the 
courtyard, but the dry leaves would gather again and again, and Nanda got stuck 
there in the monastery for the rest of the day. To cut the story short, instead of going 
back to his house next day for marriage Nanda became monk. Although this might 
very well be a drastic way of recruiting. In any case, he became a monk. But that is 
not the end of the story. The problem was that Nanda became a monk but his mind 
was not very contained. He kept thinking about his fiance and wanted to go back to 
Kapilavastu and get married to his fiance. The Buddha is aware of this. The Buddha 
told Nanda, 'Come with me for a little trip.' The Buddha takes Nanda to heaven. 
When they reached heaven the Buddha showed Nanda the lovely five hundred pink- 
footed heavenly nymphs and Nanda was enchanted by their beauty. Their beauty 
was in no comparison with his earthly fiance's. The Buddha said to Nanda, 'If you 
remain a monk and practice the Dharma and meditate well, in your next life you can 
have those five hundred heavenly damsels'. 

When they returned to the earth, Nanda started practicing very hard and seriously. 
He became a very good monk. Somehow the other monks found out why all of a 
sudden he was so serious and they started teasing him about it. And a result of their 
teasing, Nanda realized that his motivation is little shallow, is little worldly. Any way 
the moral of the story is that eventually Nanda becomes an Arhat. In those days the 
Arhats had some designations, some special names. So he became an Arhat who was 
foremost in self-control, a restrained one. This shows even according to the Pali 
canon, the Buddha at a great length went using skillful means. He knew what Nanda 
wanted and he found it out. And he knew if Nanda practiced meditation well and if 
he settled down, then his objective would change. He would realize the futility, the 
emptiness, the superficiality of what he wanted. Then he will gain some higher fruits, 
something better than the five hundred pink-footed nymphs. The Buddha did not 
hesitate to use these five hundred damsels in order to get him away from his 
obsession and his fixation with his human fiance, and to lead him to the right path. 

So even according to the Pali texts, the Buddha used all kinds of devices, all kinds of 
skillful means in order to help disciples gain higher stages. This is learning by stages, 
similar to training children. You tell children, 'O.K. you do your homework then you 
can watch T.V. for two hours and with that device you get them do their homework. 
And we hope that, eventually, if they study well, they will become interested in their 
subject and develop real vocation for the subject and watching T.V. will not be that 
important. But we use this device of promising them to be able to watch T.V. or go to 
the movie or getting a board game. We use all these devices in order to pull them 
along, to draw them along by stages to get them to do the homework, to get them 
to do the work they meant to do. So at the end they come around to the right 
objective, to the right understanding. 

In the same way, the Buddha used different devices in order to instruct living beings, 
in order to bring them along by stages. Knowing dispositions of the living beings, 
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knowing what they want, knowing what they able to understand, the Buddha used 
different devices and implemented expedient means in order to help living beings 
understand the truth by stages, because living beings can't understand the truth all 
at once. Most living beings don't understand the truth if they are told straight away. 
Most people have difficulty in understanding and appreciating the truth if they are 
told directly, because they have too many wrong ideas, too many habits that have 
been formed in their mind over the countless lifetimes. It is difficult for them to see 
things as they really are. Because of this, the Buddha and his disciples had to use 
skillful/expedient means in order to bring them to the understanding of the truth 
step by step. They had to bring them gradually around the understanding of the 
truth. The ultimate truth, the ultimate reality cannot be told to them right away, 
because they won't appreciate it and probably get frightened by it. This is why the 
idea of skillful means is so important. 

It is particularly important for the Mahayana, because the goal of the Mahayana, the 
ambition of the Mahayana is to bring all living beings to Buddhahood. So if your 
ambition is to bring all living beings to Buddhahood, then you have to find a great 
variety of expedient methods in order to liberate all living beings, because you 
cannot let any living being to go, you cannot give up any living being. You have to 
find a way to help every single living being in making little bit of progress to 
understand the truth, to make little bit of progress in gaining Buddhahood. The way 
to do that is to find out, to understand the state of mind of the living beings. And 
then to device, to formulate methods of teaching, methods of training that would 
help them to understand, to appreciate, to gain, to make progress towards liberation 
and Buddhahood. 

§ 3 . Skilful Means as Used in the Lotus Sutra 

3.1. The Parable of the 'Burning House' 

Next, I am going to talk about another important parable in the Lotus Sutra, the 
parable of the 'Burning House'/the house on fire, which is an example of the use of 
skillful means by the Buddhas and which talks about the Mahayana interpretation of 
the purpose and reasons for the teaching of the three vehicles or 'yana'. The three 
vehicles are the Sravakayana, the Pratyekabuddhayana and the Bodhisattvaydna. 

The parable of the Burning House appears in the chapter three of the Lotus Sutra. 
We will be studying this chapter in more detail. So now I am going to tell you briefly 
what the parable is all about. This parable as I have said deals with the Mahayana 
view and reasons for the purpose of the three vehicles. Yesterday, when I was talking 
about the Sarvastivada evolution of a kind of Bodhisattva ideal, of a prototype or 
progenitor of Bodhisattva ideal, I mentioned that they talked about the outcome of 
the three vehicles. The three yanas are, of course, the Sravakayana, the 
Pratyekabuddhayana and the Bodhisattvaydna. Now I don't know how much familiar 
you are with all these terms. Sravaka, for all intention and purpose, is a synonym for 
Arhat. Sravaka means one who listens, achieves liberation through listening. Sravakas 
and Arhats listen to the teaching of the Buddha and achieve liberation in that way. 
The vehicle of the Arhat, the vehicle of the Sravaka sometimes translated as the 
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vehicle of the disciples. This is the first of the three vehicles. The second one is the 
Pratyekabuddhayana, the vehicle of the private Buddha or the solitary Buddha. And 
the last one is the vehicle of the Bodhisattva, the Bodhisattvayana. 

The parable of the 'burning house' runs something like this. There was a wealthy old 
man. He had a large old house. Although the house was very large and grand, it was 
dilapidated. It was very old and had lots of structural defects like it had only one 
narrow door. This old man had many children. One day the old house caught fire. All 
the children were inside the house engrossed in playing with their toys. The old man 
got very worried and thinking how he could get out his children from the burning 
house. The house could collapse any moment. The old man first call them out saying 
that the children are in great danger, the house is in fire, they should come out 
immediately. But the children were busy with their little games. They were confused 
and moreover they did not understand what the 'house is on fire' mean. So they just 
ignored their father and carried on with their play. The father got more worried and 
thought how he could bring the children out of the burning house. He thought, as he 
was strong and healthy, he could carry the children out of the house. But he realizes 
that the house had only one narrow door, so it would be impossible for him to bring 
them all out quickly. He should thought of some device/some expedient means and 
used it to bring them out. The old man knew the likings of his children. They all like 
toys, they like carts and carriages. Children of our time also like all kinds of motor 
cycles and bikes,. So there is no difference. So the old man called the children loudly 
saying he had bought many different kinds of carts. He got goat carts, he got deer 
carts, he got bullock carts and got horse carts. The children should come out of the 
house and can get their favorite cart at once. They should not miss out the 
opportunity to get the wonderful toy they always wanted. When the children heard 
their father promising different carts they all rushed out of the burning house. The 
father was relived seeing all his children safe and out of danger. The children 
demanded from their father the carts that he promised. Now the old man gave each 
of his sons the only one cart, the best cart among all carts. This best cart is huge and 
decorated with seven jewels, with canopy and other precious things. The children 
were thrilled with their carts and drove away in different directions happily. 

The moral of the story is that 

o the burning house resembles the world, 

c the children are the people of the world who are unaware of the danger/the 

suffering of the world, 
o the father is the Buddha, 

c the carts are the various vehicles (ydnas), the Sravakayana, the 
Pratyekabuddhayana and the Bodhisattvayana /Buddhaydna. 

The best of all the ydnas, of course, is the Buddhaydna. So when the children were 
out of the house, at that point, the Buddha did not bother any more to make 
distinctions. Because of his impartiality towards all his children, he gave each of his 
children the best carriage, the highest of the ydnas. He gave them the vehicle that 
leads to Buddhahood that would enable them to become Buddha. So once again 
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here we have an example of working of skillful means. The Buddha used this device 
of various carriages in order to induce his children to abandon the burning house 
and to come out and once they were out he gave them all the very best carriage that 
take them to Buddhahood. So this is the message contained in the parable of the 
burning house. 

Now some people might say why the Buddha bothers to teach "HTnayana?" Why he 
did not teach only the Mahayana? Why did he teach both HTnayana and Mahayana? 
The answer to this question is that he taught both HTnayana and Mahayana, because 
if he taught only the HTnayana 1 then those people who had the aptitude and had the 
ambition to become Buddha would have been excluded. And at the same time, he 
did not teach only the Mahayana, because in that case some people would become 
discouraged. They would think this is too much work to become Buddha. This path is 
too difficult to follow and they would not have practiced at all. So the point is that 
the Buddha taught so called lower vehicle, he taught it as an intermediatory stage. 
The lower vehicle serves as an entry device, as a way of getting people into the 
highway leading to enlightenment and Buddhahood. This serves as a provisional 
step. 

Now at this point we have come to a very interesting aspect of the Lotus Sutra and 
the Mahayana in general. The aspect that is particularly interesting in the Lotus Sutra 
is what becomes of the Arhats? What happen to Arhats? What happen to those who 
practiced the Sravakayana and the way of Arhathood and believed they would 
achieve Nirvana and extinction? What happened to them? Surprisingly, they all 
become Buddha, eventually all the Arhats are destined to become Buddhas. And 
you will see more of this when we review the parable of the burning house in detail 
in the third chapter of the Lotus Sutra. Sariputra and all other Arhats receive the 
prediction of Buddhahood. Although they all practiced to become Arhats and they 
did become Arhats but, eventually, they are all destined to become Buddhas. This 
attainment of Arhatship is just an intermediatory or temporary stage. And in fact in 
another chapter of the Sutra the Buddha taught about an illusory city, a magically 
created city and he gives the following example. Again we have a simile, a parable, 
we have teaching conveyed by means of parable. 

3.2. A Guide 

The Buddha says, suppose there is a guide in charge of leading a group of travelers 
to a far off place, a place of great wonders and marvels. But the way is long and 
tiresome. Along the way some travelers get tired, some of them get weary. They 
don't want to go any further. The guide says, look, we are almost there; just a little 
way ahead there is the marvelous city. That is where we are going. So he leads the 
tired and weary travelers to that marvelous city. This marvelous city actually is an 
illusion, a magical city created by the Tathagata. Just as the Buddha creates different 
Buddha fields, manifests of himself and other living beings, in the same way, through 
his magical power, he creates an entire city with all its necessities. This magical city is 

1 Although the term Theravada is preferable than the term HTnayana, unfortunately, Theravada refers 
to Buddhism that is found in southeast Asia and does not represents the non Mahayana schools or 
traditions of India. 
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something like a most wonderful resort that you can imagine. So the tired and weary 
travelers arrived at that city. They rested, relaxed and restored their energy, health 
and strength. At that point, the guide said, actually the real goal is not this city. The 
real goal is little further on. We have to go further. By that time, the travelers are 
ready to follow the guide, because they have rested and their strength and energy 
have been restored. Now they are ready to go on. 

So according to the Lotus Sutra, the attainment of the Arhats is like reaching to this 
illusory city. It is a kind of resting place, a half way house on the way to Buddhahood 
for those people who get tired and don't feel they can go all the way to 
Buddhahood. They use the illusory city, the magically created city, that we call 
Arhatship and there they can rest for a while until their senses recovered. They rest 
until they feel capable to undertake additional effort to gain Buddhahood. So all the 
Arhats eventually become Buddhas. Their sojourn, their stay in the stage of Arhatship 
is just resting period, just a place for relaxation and recovery of their strength. Once 
they have rested and recovered their strength they go on to become Buddha. All the 
Arhats become Buddhas eventually. Thus the three vehicles are really only one. All 
will eventually become Buddhas. The Sutra is full of all kinds of examples. 

3.3. The Lost Son of the Wealthy 

In another chapter of the Sutra, we find the story of the lost son of a very wealthy 
landowner. This landowner lost his son in very young age because of certain 
circumstances. The father was unable to locate his son but he never gave up looking 
for his son. One day after many years the father recognized his son from a far 
distance. He told his servant that person is his son and asked his servant to bring his 
son to him. The servant chased after the son and brought him before the wealthy 
man. The son was poor and in a bad condition. He thought that he has been accused 
of theft or some crime. He also was very afraid of the whole thing. He was not used 
to any good treatment. He was terrified and tried to run away. Seeing his condition 
the father let him go. After some time passed the rich man sends his servant to his 
son again but this time to offer him a job in his cowshed. He was given a job to 
sweep the manure of the animals. The son accepted the job in the barn to clean the 
cowshed. Gradually his responsibilities were raised and so also his salary. Slowly over 
the course of several years, he becomes the manager of the all livestock and 
manager of the whole farm, the whole establishment. He was raised to the position 
only second to the master, the wealthy landowner. He remained in that position for 
few years and become confident of his work. He started appreciating his own 
capacity and ability of his work. At that point the master, the father tells him the truth 
that he is master's lost son. All these properties belonged to the son. This time the 
son accepted that. The son working first as a cleaner of the cowshed then rose slowly 
to his present position as a manager of the whole enterprise, he was given more 
responsibility gradually, and the son understood the whole point behind all these. 
He, at this point, accepted the fact that he was really the wealthy man's son and 
accepted the inheritance. 
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The moral/message of the parable is that we all are the lost sons of the Buddha 
destined to become Buddha. We don't think we are capable of becoming Buddha, 
because we lack in believing in our own work, our own capacity. We have been lost 
for so long in Samsara, we have been associated for so long with unworthy, mean 
condition, mean attitudes and mean ways of life that we cannot imagine, we cannot 
think of becoming the Buddha. But gradually, by practice, by association with The 
Dharma, we can develop that aspiration. We can be confident that we can too 
become Buddhas and realize that we all are the sons of the Buddha and truly we are 
to get this inheritance of the Buddhahood. It is only the question of preparing 
ourselves by means of stages. In order to prepare us by stages, gradually, step by 
step the Buddha devices these expedient means. So again it illustrates the practice of 
skillful/expedient means. 

The father, the owner of the great property understood that his son would not be 
able to appreciate his real identity. He would not appreciate his own work, and would 
not be able to accept his inheritance. So he gradually, step by step bring him along, 
cultivate his potential until such a time when he can realize and can accept himself as 
the son of the master. Similarly, the Buddha prepares one using his skilful means till 
the time when one knows that he is the son of the Buddha, that he is entitled of his 
inheritance of the Buddhahood, the inheritance of enlightenment. So in this sense, 
the message of the Lotus Sutra is very positive. It is a universal message, a message 
for everyone. It declares that everybody can become a Buddha. It only takes right 
means and time. It takes only the right road. It only takes the right message and the 
right practices to follow. But everyone got the potential to become a Buddha. 
Everyone is the son of the Buddha. Everyone can eventually realize Buddhahood and 
gain ultimate, supreme, perfect enlightenment. Everyone can attain all the attributes 
and all the qualities of the Buddhahood. So this is the idea of the great compassion 
of the Buddha expressing itself through skillful means and helping all living beings, 
step by step, by stages, sometimes by a detour or by a circular way but all the times 
having in mind the objective that is the attainment of Buddhahood. The end the 
objective is attaining the highest and most perfect enlightenment. So this is the 
message the Sutra conveys throughout with the help of the parables and similes in 
order to show that by the appreciation of skillful means born of compassion of the 
Buddha, all living beings can be brought along to the point from where they can 
achieve Buddhahood. 
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